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Patterns that emerged from reviewing syllabi for 12 
courses on higher education finance are discussed. The prevailing 
purpose of the course appeared to be to provide an introduction to 
fiscal problems and issues in higher education. Some courses did, 
however, go beyond the introductory stages to analyze the economics 
of higher education. Most courses required students to follow a 
syllabus with an outline of weekly topics and to prepare a paper on a 
related topic. Student evaluation was usually based on test scores, 
papers, class reports, and class participation. The courses were 
generally conducted in seminars involving some limited lecturing by 
the instructor and, in some cases, extensive use of invited speakers. 
Integral to many of the courses was the preparation and presentation 
of papers by students. Most of the courses employed extensive 
readings from journals, articles, and chapters in several books 
touching on higher education finance. There was no single text that 
covers the totality of higher education finance, including economic 
theory, state and federal programs for resource distribution, and 
budgeting and management practices. The most commonly used texts are 
identified, along with specific course objectives among the 12 
courses that were reviewed. The emphasis in subject matter is also 
addressed. A list of members of the course syllabi network is 
included. (SW) 
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Institutions 2nd Professors 
Submitting Syllabi 



Institution 



University of Arizona 

Arizona State University 

University of California, 
Los Angeles 

The Claremont Graduate School 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

University of Florida 

University of Kansas 

University of Michigan 

University of Minnesota 

Vanderbilt University 

University of Virginia 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 



Instructor 
Larry L. Leslie 

Will iam Zumeta 

Howard R. Bowen 
Richard E. Anderson 
Kern Alexander 
Yvonna L. Lincoln 
Marvin W. Peterson 
James C. Hearn 
John Folger 
Jay L. Chronister 
Richard A Rossmiller 
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Course Titles 



Examples: 

University of Arizona 

Higher Education Finance 

Arizona State University 

Financing Higher Education 

University of California, Los Angeles (2 courses) 

Economics of Education and Higher Education 
and the Labor Market 

The Claremont Graduate School (2 courses) 

Economics of Higher Education and 

Higher Education Resources & Outcomes 

Columbia University (2 courses) 

Economics of Postsecondary Education 

Financial Administration of Higher Education Institutions 

University of Florida 

Financing Higher Education 

University of Kansas 

Seminar in Financing Postsecondary Education 

University of Michigan 

Financial Management & Budgeting in Higher Institutions 

University of Minnesota 

Financing Higher Education 

Vanderbilt University 

College and University Finance 

University of Virginia 

The Fconomic and Finance of American Higher Education 

University of Wisconsin - Madison 

Financing Education (Postsecondary) 
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General Purposes of Courses 



The prevailing purpose of a course in higher education finance 
appeared to be to provide an introduction to fiscal problems and issues 
in higher education. Some courses did, however, go beyond the introduc- 
tory stages suggesting a rather intensive analysis of the economics of 
higher education. 

Examples: 

Provide prospective college and university administrators with 
a working knowledge of techniques, and practices, related to finance. 

Give an introduction to fiscal issues for students interested in 
higher education administration. 

Include a systematic study of the economics and financing of America! 
Higher Education. Particular attention to be focused on the fin- 
ancial characteristics of colleges and universities; economic, social, 
and political affecting the finance and budget practices of higher 
education. 

Provide student of higher education with knowledge of Core concepts, 
analytical tools and research findings in the economics of education. 

Provide students with fundamental financial knowledge essential to 
any position in postsecondary administration. 
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Course Objectives 



Course objectives were described in several ways, however, most 
prevalent fcas the desire to expose the student to the concepts and prin- 
ciples of economics affecting the financing of higher education and 
create a familiarity with the relevant literature. At least one of the 
course descriptions taught Ly one of the most prominent professors in 
higher education stated course objectives dealing with certain primary 
issues (a) What are the products of higher education? (b) In what 
quantities should these products be produced? (c) How should production 
be organized? and (d) How should the production be financed, i.e., who 
should bear the costs? 

One course description indicated that the major desired outcome "is 
to enable students to apply economic principles and concepts to adminis- 
trative problem-solving." Another particularly well constructed course, 
distinguishing between goals and objectives, stated the goal w.s "to have 
students reach a conceptual and practical understanding of the economic 
consideration underlying the finance of American higher education and the 
basic principles and processes of the fiscal management of college and 
universities". The objectives to achieve this goal included (a) understand- 
ing the institution of Higher education as a financial operation, (b) des- 
cribing the interrelationship between institutional programming and 
financial support and management, (c) understanding and applying selected 
financial management models and strategies, (d) understanding major 
contemporary problems and issues, and (e) describing the sources and 
changing nature of financial support. 

At least one course explained the course objectives in terms of 
outcomes or competencies expected of students upon completion. These 
included (a) demonstrable skills in analyzing higher education in fiscal 
terms for financial planning and administration, (b) insight into budgeting 
and budgeting processes, (c) understanding of the budget as a planning 
instrument, (d) ability to examine, analyze, and develop financial state- 
ments, (e) knowledge of literature in the field, (f) sufficient understanding 
of issues to enable formulation of research designs for inquiry in to 
fiscal issues, and (g) understanding of politics of higher education. 
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Course Requirements 

Most courses required that the student follow a syllabus with 
an outline of weekly topics and to prepare a paper (described in one 
syllabus as a "substantial" paper) a related topic taken from a 
list of suggested topics. Generally, students were required to keep 
pace through assigned readings. 

Evaluation of the student was usually based on scores on examin- 
ations (both mid-term and final), papers, class reports and class 
participation. 
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Instructional Method 



The courses were generally conducted in seminers involving some 
limited lecturing by the instructor and, ir some instances, extensive 
use of invited speakers. 

The guest speakers were usually practicing higher education 
administrators from within the institution or from other institutions 
in the immediate geographical area. 

Integral to many of the courses was the preparation and presenta- 
tion of papers by the students. Topics for the papers were scheduled 
lectures and readings. 
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Required Texts and Readings 

Most of the reported cojrses employed extensive readings from 

journals, articles and chapters in several books touching on higher 

education finance. Standard practice appeared to be for the students 

to read severil articles and/or chapters from a variety of sources for 

each class meeting. There is no single te> which covers the totality 

of higher education finance, including economic theory state and federal 

programs for distribution of resources, and budgeting and management 

practices. The texts most commonly used appear to be: 

Howard R. Bowen, The Costs of Higher Education , Jossey-Bass 
Company, 1980. 

J. K. Caruthers and M. Orwig, Budgeting in Higher Education > 
American Association of Higher Education, 1979. 

Howard R. Bowen, Investment in Learning , Jossey-Bass Company, 
1977. 

In those courses where community college finance is analyzed, David 
A. Breneman's and Suzan C. Nelson's, Financing Community Colleges , 
Brookings, 1981 was often used. 

Other texts which appeared to be used rather extensively as supple- 
mental texts were: 

Aaron Wildawsky, The Politics of the Budgetary Process (4th Ed.) 
Little Brown and Co., 1984. 

Henry Levin, Cost-Effectiveness: A Primer , Sage Co., 19oo. 
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Subject Matter of Courses 

Three of the twelve institutions reporting courses in higher edu- 
cation finance offer two courses, Claremont, Columbia, and UCLA. In 
these institutions, one course is devoted to the economics of higher 
education, the theoretical and analytical bases supporting the theory 
of education as an investment. Much course content is cevoted to the 
direct and indirect economic returns to human capital investment. The 
second course at these three institutions concentrates on resources, 
cost! , and budgetary processes. 

In those institutions having only one, the economic thoory support- 
ing higher education is discussed, though less extensively. Primary 
emphasis is on budgeting processes. 
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Clearinghouse for Course Syllabi in Higher Education 



A group of Association for the Study of Higher Education (ASHE) members are forming a national higher education 
network for course syllabli. (See box.) The activity, sponsored by ASHE's Committee on Curriculum, Instruction 
and Learning, promises to be of great benefit to new and experienced teachers in nigher education. 

If you wish to participate, please send .your latest course syllabi to the appropriate members of the network today . 
These individuals have committed their time and effort toward the following: 

• syntheses reviewing course syllabi received with an evaluation of what is happening 
in each area (e.g., course titles, emphases, major works and resources in use, 
syllabi.models, trends, observations), along with a few exemplary syllabi to be 
made available via the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education by the end of 1985 

• abstracts for inclusion in an essay on "Course Syllabi as Instructional Resources," 
to appear in the 1986 edition of ASHE's Instructional Resources Handbook for 
Hi gher Education 

dates of the essay/abstract in four years. 



Adult/Continuing Education 
College Students 
Community College 
Comparati ye/ Inter national 
Current Issues 
Curriculum/ Instruction 
Educational Policy 
Faculty Issues 
Finance 

Foundations/Hi s^ry/Philosophy 
Governance 



NETWORK 



K Patricia Cross, Harvard Univ., Grad. School of 
Ed., 406 Gutman library, Cambridge, MA 12138 

Carol L. Everett, Penn State Univ., 304 Old Main, 
University Park, PA 16802 

Richard L. Alfred, University of Michigan, 2007 
School of Ed. Bldg, Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

Phillip G. Altbach, SUNY-Buffalo, Higher Education 
Program. 468 Baldy Hall, Bi falo, NY 14250 

Robert J. Silverman, Ohio State Univ., 301 Ramseyer 
Hall, 29 W. Woodruff Ave., Columbus, OH 43210 

Clifton F. Conrad, College of Education, Untv 
of Ariiona, 1415 N. Fremont, Tucson, «2 857:9 

Patricia Crosson, Univ. of Massachusetts-Amherst, 
Amherst, NA 01003 

Martin FinkelsUm, Seton Hall Univ., McQuaid Halt 
South Orange, NJ 07079 

Kern Alexander, University of Florida, Inst, for 
Ed. Finance, Gainesville, FL 32611 

John Thelin, School of Education, 323 Jones Kali, 
College of William and Nary, Williamsburg, VA 23185 

John J. Gardiner. Oklahoma State Univ., 309 
Gunderson Hall, Stillwater, OK 74078 



MEMBERS 

I nnova t 1 ve/Non t rad 1 t 1 ona 1 

Institutional Research/Planning 
Legal Issues 

Management Information Systems 
Organization/Administration 
Public policy 
Research/Evaluation 
Sociology 



Student Personnel Administration/ 
Counseling/Human Development 

Teacher Education 



Vocation*! /Technical 



Dlanne S. Peters, Montana State Univ., 213 Reid Hall, 
Boieaan. KT 59717 

Dennis Viehland, Ctr. for the Stuay of Higher £d., 
Univ. of Arl2om, 1415 N. Fremont, Tucson. AZ 85719 

Michael A. OHvas, Univ. of Houston, Inst for Higher 
Ed. Law I Gov., 415 Farish, Houston, TX 77004 

Robert G. Cope, Un1v of Washington, M219 Miller 
Hall, DQ-12. Seattle. WA 98195 

Ellen Earle Chaffee. Board of Higher Education, 
Capitol Bldg., 19th Floor, Bismarck. NO 58505 

Jack H. Schuster, Claremont Graduate School, Higher 
Ed. Program, Claremont, CA 91711 

James L. Morrison. 120 Peabody Hall 037A. Univ. 
of North Carolina. Chapel Hill, NC 27514 

Zelda Gams or, F II, Box 11A, CMlmark, MA 02535 
and 

David i. Webs. *, Un1v of Pennsylvania, 3700 
Walnut St/Cl. Philadelphia, PA 19081 

Larry H Ebbers, N?44 Quadrangle. Iowa State 
Univl. Ames. IA 50011 

Jack Hruska, Univ. of Massachusetts. School of 
Education, Amherst, MA 01003 

Clyde Ginn, Univ. of Southern Mississippi, Box 
,177, Southern Sta . Hattiesburg, MS 39406 
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To establish a viable clearinghouse, your help is needed. Pleare flood members of the network with your course 
syllabi and suggestions. Help establish a higher e^-tation clearinghouse fur course syllabi. 
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